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JOUKNAL OF A YOLUNTEEK EXPEDITION TO SAN- 
DUSKY, FKOM MAY 24 TO JUNE 13, 1782. 

CONTRIBUTED BY BARON GEORGE PILAR VON PILCHAU, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, RUSSIA. 

(Continued from page 157.) 
REMARKS UPON A VOLUNTEER EXPEDITION TO SANDUSKY, 1782. 

C. is a man of Sixty and upwards. Blessed with a con- 
stitution that may be called robust for his age. Inured to 
fatigue from his childhood, and by repeated campaigns 
against ihe Indians acquainted with their manner of en- 
gaging — In his private Life, kind and exceedingly affectionate ; 
in his military character, personally Brave, and patient of 
hardships — As a partizan, too cautious, & frightened at 
appearances ; allways calculating the chances against. Con- 
sequently, By no means, calculated for its hazardous enter- 
prizes — As a Commanding Officer, cool in danger, but not 
systematical. Like others in the same stations, he wanted 
to be all in all : by trusting everything to the performance 
of his own abilities only, everything was but half done, and 
Everybody was disgusted. At other times he had it in 
common with others of that class, to commit to the charge 
of a Sarjeant, [sic] what ought to be executed by a Field 
officer, & vice versa. — At a council : he speaks incoherent, 
proposes matters confusedly, and is incapable of persuading 
people into his opinion, or making use of their "Weak sides 
for his purposes. He is somewhat capricious : yet easily & 
indiscriminately led by people, who have once gained an 
ascendency over him — Jealous of his military Knowledge, 
& Superiority, but a mere quack in the profession of a 
Soldier. No military Genius ; & no man of Letters — 

W. is brave as Ceesar and active : but divested of conduct. 
Fond of thrusting himself into danger, he leaves every- 
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thing else to chance — He has some obscure notions of 
military matters, suggested to him by mere Genius : but is 
quite ignorant how to dispose of men, or how to fight them 
to advantage. He knows too well how high he is in the 
opinion of the people in general, and among these he takes 
upon himself the airs of a man of consequence : However 
he is open to advice and instructions. — His Oratory is 
suited to the taste of the people his countrymen, and their 
Bigotted notions stand him in lieu of arguments. It is a 
pity but he had military opportunities of instruction, as his 
natural talents are not despicable, and his youthly heat 
might prove the bane of the* Country — 

G. is like the greatest part of Mankind, not possessed of 
any extraordinary qualifications — But withall, a good Officer 
Attentive to regularity on a march, and not wanting of per- 
sonal bravery — Performs his duty with chearfullness, and 
obeys Orders without murmuring. 

M. is . 

B. Our Best Field Officer. He has imbibed very good 
notions of military matters, founded upon praxise [sic] in 
Indian "Wars. He is schemy in an engagement — Quite 
brave enough, to lead his men into action — and not wanting 
of resources to extricate himself out of danger, and discern 
it before hand — 

H. is a polished Cis-Allyhanian and bears a respected 
character as a Civilian : but is by no means formed, to face 
the dangers consequential to War. Depressed, and quite 
incapable of extricating himself out of a perillous situation 
by a grand effort. He does not try even to strugle against 
adversities. Our military operations were too much influ- 
enced by his timorous disposition. He is very clever and 
sensible, and would make an excellent duty Officer. He 
was without doubt the Best Man, we could have pitched 
upon, for his post, considering &c (cseteribus paribus). 

L. is too easy and neglectfull for his post, though the 
only man, any ways acquainted with duty. He is allowed 
to have behaved with much Bravery ; yet, I believe, unneces- 
sarily so. Certainly a remark against his prudence — 
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Upon these Volunteer Expeditions every Man allmost 
appears on Horseback ; but he takes care to mount the very 
worst horse he has upon his farm, this horse he loads with 
at least as much provisions as he is well able to carry. No 
man calculates the distance he is going, or how long he can 
possibly be absent. As he has provisions enough to main- 
tain at least three Men on the Campaign, he does not stint 
himself to a certain allowance. Lolling all day unemployed 
upon his horse, his only amusement is chewing, particularly 
as all noise in talking, singing & whistling is prohibited. — 

But the horses whose strength is allready inadequate to 
the load of Bread bacon & Whiskey imposed on them, are 
besides all this obliged to carry a heavy rider up & down 
hill (for he never alights) & break a path through Weeds & 
thickets. No wonder, so many tire — no wonder, rapid 
marches can not be performed, this was the case with us. 
We intended to keep the Woods to the Upper Morav. 
Town, but our horses gave nearly out the second day — & we 
were obliged to lean to the beaten path to our Left. In- 
stead of being able to follow on the third Day the straight 
path to the upper Morav. Town, which was much nearer: 
We were obliged to continue on the path to the midle Town, 
for fear of hills & swamps on the former road. 

the indians are too attentive, as not to have runners upon 
all principal roads leading to their Towns, particularly here, 
as there is any quantity of corn standing in the fields, not 
damaged. We ought therefore carefully to have avoided 
this road, as we could only expect success by a surprise, 
to get along undiscovered, ought to have been our principal 
concern — and the next One, to march with rapidity. Our 
Body being so inconsiderable, we were no more than a par- 
tizan party, and should have left behind, whatever was not 
absolutely necessary. We ought to have had no more pro- 
visions, than barely to do us, and every horse would have 
continued able to carry his master with expedition : pro- 
vided, every man had taken his best horse. In expeditions 
carried on upon this footing so much depends upon horses, 
that they must allways miscarry, so long as sordid lucre and 
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the mean Views of interest influence the actions of the ad- 
venturers. The very worst horse is destined for this severe 
piece of duty, "because the Owner expects to exchange him 
to advantage : and he would not stick at a mean action to 
compleat his design — 

the next inconvenience attending horses, is: that they 
render the party a heavy, unwieldy Body. This will at first 
View seem a paradoxical thesis. But if we consider the 
reduced state they are in, the heavy Loads they stagger 
under, the hills & swamps they have to go over — nobody 
can deny, but what they are an obstruction to the expedi- 
tion of every military operation. Add to this that every 
Man hangs upon his horse to the very moment of attack, 
then instead of being disencumbered & ready to defend 
himself, his first care is his horse. Him, he must tye and 
look after during an engagement, because all his depend- 
ance is in his horse & his horses burthen. 

I dreaded the inconvenience arising from it, in case we 
should be attacked on our march, & proposed in a general 
Council of the Officers at the Morav. Town, May 28 th that, 
as we were to march in 4 Columns from there, a Baggage 
Guard should be selected, consisting of 25 Men to march 
in the centre of the Main Body — that, as the two Center 
Columns were our reserve, they should receive the horses 
from the outer ones, and so deliver them to the charge of the 
Guards. In case we were unexpectedly attacked, the Men 
of the outer Columns should jump off, without minding 
their horses who would naturally run from the fire inwards 
to the Centre. If we had intelligence of the ennemy's ap- 
proach, we would have time to put this plan into execution, 
without running any risques of putting those Men into dis- 
order who are immediately wanted to engage, and who 
ought to be kept in the most perfect order. As for the re- 
serve, they would have sufficient time to be regulated before 
they could possibly be wanted. 

the matter was a good deal altercated, the two centre 
columns objected against being the hostlers of the rest, & 
so nothing was determined. Every Man would have had to 
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tye his horse in the face of the ennemy, who would have 
killed one half— Or if they left them running at large the 
Dons of the centre, would never have stooped to catch the 
horses of their Neighbours, though certain death would 
have attended their loss. Moreover, every cow heart would 
have had this excuse for skulking — the care of his horse & 
provisions. Such a man, once out of the Ranks, will never 
reappear there, this remark was verified in the action of 
the 4 th of June when we could not find a single man to post 
along our Line for allmost a quarter of a mile, where it was 
left defenceless, there were plenty at the same time among 
the pack Sadies and the horses Feet — 

Matters were soon approaching nearer a Crisis : and the 
horses were retaken into consideration at a Council June 
the 3 rd But the case was somehow altered. As we had 
penetrated so far, without any opposition, and thought our- 
selves but 10 Miles from the ennemy ; I made no doubt, but 
they would give us batle the next Day. Indeed — I thought 
it likely, they would fight us under cover of their Block 
houses. I therefore urged the following proposals. — 

1). to leave 2 Men out of 7. as a Guard to the baggage 
and as a Eeserve to ourselves in case of need, this calcu- 
lation would have produced 140 men : a number sufficient 
to answer both ends. 

2). these should be selected on the Spot Be properly offi- 
cered & commanded by a Field officer — 

3). the horses should be left with them immediately, and 
we should march off that ground ready for action. Every 
Man with his provisions ready cooked upon his Back, of 
which they were ordered the Night before to have for 3 
Days. 

4). As we knew ourselves discovered by the ennemy, and 
our Body was but small in itself — and whereas the ennemy 
had had sufficient time to collect all his forces : we ought to 
shew our numbers to the best advantage, they would ap- 
pear much larger in two Bodies, the horses should be tied 
behind one another in the same order, their respective 
owners marched in. Every 12 th or 15 th horse would only 
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require a rider in the Centre Columns. All the other Men 
should be posted in the outer Columns — Rear Guard & 
advance on the horses. The flankers should be double and 
on foot — 

5). the Command 8 officer, who should be attended by 3 
of the swiftest horses, would send them orders where and 
when to halt; and it was recommended to station them not 
above one mile in our Rear, in a piece of Woods uncon- 
nected with any other, & large enough to contain them — 

thus disposed off, they should follow in our Rear at a 
moderate pace, whilst the rest could march disincumbered 
with more expedition. Besides fitting ourselves for imme- 
diate action, I had this farther View; that if we should 
happen to give way, every Man would naturally run to his 
all, his horse and provisions — where we might stand some 
chance of forming the Men again, & if necessary retreat 
in a regular manner, without loosing every dependance & 
hope of getting home — 

As necessary as these proposals were, that attention was 
not paid them, they discovered. No Body seemed to un- 
derstand, of what consequence these matters were. So far, 
they went into these measures, as to appoint 2 men out of 
the Commands of every Officer, without paying any par- 
ticular respect to numbers, to receive the horses of the rest 
of the Company, as soon as we were attacked. But every 
Man to continue as usual with his horse, untill such time. 
Four Captains and other Officers accordingly, were appointed 
by lot, for this duty. My principal Views were by no means 
answered — I wanted the Light horse compleated to Sixty — 
and a full Company in the main advancing Body retained 
as an anchor of hope : to be under the disposal of the Offi- 
cer Commanding, this also was neglected. 

One more instance of the insignificancy of military ideas 
in our first Officers. After I had apprised them, by an ex- 
press of my falling in with the ennemy, they ceased disputing 
and gained time to take up their line of march, which by 
the bye was not a thing, quickly executed in common. My 
second express gave them intelligence, that the ennemy was 
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gaining upon my right Flank, and they would certainly 
meet him in a "Wood in front of them. Notwithstanding 
all this, they jogg'd on upon their horses, and did not receive 
Orders to quit them untill they were actually fired on — 

An other inconvenience arises from the superlative Mul- 
titude of horses, with respect to the scarcity of Grass in 
some places. In the narrow circuit of our Camp all the 
Grass is devoured in an hour's time, the horses begin to 
ramble and the Sentries not being very watchfull, some will 
allways get beyond them, to look for them exposes the 
men and before they are found the best time for marching 
is lost in a morning, to stake them all Night is only pos- 
sible where there is Grass to eat, and but few places will 
afford a sufficiency for such a collection. If the horses are 
not done justice by, they are knocked up, & your march is 
retarded, this was the case with us all along. Before we 
reached the Muskingham, our horses had hardly any grass 
at all. A part ran great distances out of Camp ; for these 
we were detained late on our ground, and the greater part 
of our horses were so debilitated as to give allmost out in 3 
or 4 Days march. Beyond the Muskingham they fared 
better. But the nearer we approached the ennemy the 
closer we had to confine them, and there never was a suffi- 
ciency of grass to eat for their number, except one night in 
the plains of Sandusky. On the ground of action our 
horses remained unfed from Tuesday noon untill Wednes- 
day night — and out of four hundred and fifty odd Horses 
not 200 crossed the Ohio, the total want of water was an- 
other capital circumstance against us — 

Order on a march — regularity in point of Duty — and 
precaution, considering as a body, penetrating into an 
ennemy's country, did seem to be looked upon as matters 
of mere Moonshine. The very first day gave one a most 
contemptible idea of our enterprize. I followed in the 
Rear with W. from the Mingoe Bottom, and came up with 
the rest in their encampment at Camp Eegulation. C. as- 
sured me that he had reconnoitred the ground himself and 
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every precaution was taken in securing it. I happened to 
take a circuit in the evening, & found to my great surprise, 
that several companies lay outside the picquets. I deter- 
mined to be myself present at the posting of the Sentries 
in future. A good many grumbled at this duty, and thought 
it hard — very hard, not to be let sleep all night, after 
marching all Day. I myself mounted guard as a private 
the third night: and the alarm on the fourth effectually 
prevented any thing farther being said against it. Near the 
plains they chearfully submitted to an Order, that one half 
should be. on Guard — but one third of the remainder alter- 
nately mann their alarm posts. At John's Town two men 
left their posts, whilst on Centry, & went to their fires to 
rest. They excused themselves that their officers sat them 
the example : and instead of being relieved at regular times, 
they were kept on 3 or 4 hours — It is certainly a nice 
point, how a command* Officer should behave in such a 
case, with such a Body, unless the Majority is crying out, to 
have such a crime punished. Col C — d was not supported 
in this loud manner. He thought it best therefore to give 
a general rebuke in orders to officers & men, and order the 
former to go the rounds every half hour alternately when 
on Guard, and the Grand-Rounds to visit twice a night — 
We ourselves used every morning to drive the Men to their 
alarm posts, an hour before day. — 

Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances, the passing of 
the most dangerous Defiles was conducted with the utmost 
confusion, they were made sensible, to what dangers it 
did expose us, and that we did not gain, but rather lost in 
point of time — and I found by experience that people who 
are determined not to see, are the Blindest upon earth — 

the Banks of some waters were so steep, that one man 
could only ascend at a time. Here every Body pushed 
helter-skelter into the Creek, and as there was but one pos- 
sible exit, every Body pressed forward into it. No man 
knew what path his Column was to proceed in, or had pro- 
ceeded on the opposite Bank. Presently the whole Body 
was crowded into the Centre path, and the whole Body 
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formed but one Column. I defy the Rear to keep close 
after our line was extended 4 times its primary length. A 
Halt was also bellowed for, from the Rear; but the carrying 
of Orders back & forward was obstructed on the Centre 
path, untill they began to move and look for their com- 
panies. Every man had to be sat to right. 

Suppose we had been attacked in this Babylonian confu- 
sion, with a rear stragling for several miles — what could 
possibly have been the consequence? Why not lead the 
Body across by columns or divisions, — form the advance 
after it had crossed — As it gained sufficient Room, the 
main Body to follow by Wings, whilst the Rear remained 
on the opposite Bank and never should enter a Ford untill 
the rest were all across and formed. I acknowledge this 
would occasion some halt, but not so long and dangerous a 
one, as where they are so horridly mixed through other. 

the different columns never give themselves the trouble 
to search for a passage in difficult places, but croud into 
the easiest, beaten path. Confusion therefore arises at 
every Defile, to pass these with security and order, the 
officers at the head of the different columns ought to receive 
their orders, when & where to cross from the officer ap- 
pointed to conduct the march. He would in front recon- 
noitre himself and send horsemen to select places for as 
many Columns as possible to advance at once, and direct 
them into their proper stations, if they should follow upon 
one another — 

So important this matter was, not the least attention was 
paid to it. I seized an opportunity which offered June 5 th 
in our encampment on the 2 d Branch of White womans 
Creek, to force Col. C. in a manner to a stricter observance 
of so essential a point occasioned by crossing a most dan- 
gerous defile near John's Town in the most confused manner 
imaginable. 

Not above a dozen horses can follow one track through 
these morassy places, the hindmost One will sink in to his 
shoulders, when it carries the first. Such a place formed a 
Defile here and all our horses had to follow after one an- 
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other, without the least possibility of avoiding the first 
Track, the front kept marching on at a great rate, whilst 
the Eest were left to shift for themselves strugling through 
the passage, which was rendered quite impassable to the 
Rear. Every horse got mired and was to be lifted. In this 
situation were they, when I returned from an excursion 
through the Glades and Lakes, enticed to it by the pleasant 
situation of the place. Some old continental regulars per- 
ceived the danger they were exposed to and by their excla- 
mations had rendered the whole allmost frantic. Twenty 
Indians might have cut our whole Rear Body off, for they 
assured me it was at least 2 hours since the front had gone 
along — and every man kept driving after by himself, as fast 
as he could labour across — I formed the Rear — called in 
those who were vainly attempting a passage through this 
Morass in different places — crossed and recrossed the River 
a litte lower, and by a circuit of about 200 yards avoided 
this swamp entirely. We had hardly encamped, when the 
clamour against such inattention, with severe remarks upon 
some people grew more general. I communicated this to 
C. and it produced that good effect, that the conducting of 
the Line of march was regularly attended to. 

Perceiving what a heavy logy body ours was, I got by 
means of C. "W. two Companies of Light horse amounting 
to 40 & as many Light infantry constituted at the Morav. 
Towns, these were to march in front quite disincumbered 
of every thing. It was at the same time promised to the 
horse to exempt them from mounting guard, as there was 
some additional duty laid on them, viz : to cover the parties 
hunting their horses &c. this exemption from duty made 
it impossible to mount the Guards by Companies, as some 
were more others less weakened, according to the sprightli- 
ness of the men & horses. L. & H. would consequently 
have been put to the trouble of keeping a roster, [sic] mount 
the picquets &c. H. found means the very first evening, 
to have every man ordered back to his comp y under very 
frivolous pretences. 
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the light horse & infantry lay dormant untill we entered 
the plains. W. insisted upon the revival of this old plan, 
and the Body was put entirely under my direction. Here 
I quit conducting the Line of March, and took upon myself 
the reconnoitring in advance and the covering the Main body, 
passing Defiles. 

L. one of my Captains, whom I had left with a part 
posted as Vedettes, when I went to reconnoitre the Town 
on the 4 th — thought himself too much exposed on horse- 
back, & sheltered himself & his whole party behind trees, 
this weakened this Body considerably. 

the rest were ordered by H. without any Body's knowl- 
edge to dismount, when I was upon the Right with Col. G. 
on the evening of the 4 th June — And so this necessary in- 
stitution lasted but as long again, as the first time (two 
days)— 

Mere inexperience & stupidity only, could prompt so 
inconsiderate a measure — erroneous for several reasons : 
1). We had more men, than our ground would admit off 
to fight to advantage — 2). these horsemen were all young 
active fellows, but no marksmen ; and such could only be 
wanted, as we did not push the ennemy. their services 
during the day, are too conspicuous as to require enumer- 
ating they ought to have been kept up for the same pur- 
poses : to watch & discover the ennemy's motions, and draw 
their attention to cover real attacks. How oppose their 
cavalry in these plains ? How dare to manoeuvre without 
them in the face of their horse, in these plains ? A plain is 
the Element of horse. 

On our retreat ought we not to have had Light infantry 
& cavalry both to cover our Eear as well as we had them, 
to cover our front advancing — Did we not experience the 
utility & necessity of such a body on Thursday the 6 th after 
the Command was changed, the horsemen ought to have 
been made cut grass, whenever there was no immediate 
necessity for their Service, so as to continue their horses 
able & fit for action. 

But we acted, as if determined to be conquered, not to 
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Beat. I am convinced we should have done better, if it had 
not been repugnant to 's opinion to proceed to San- 
dusky— What ! repugnant to ? s opinion ? Was not the 

expedition originally planned for that plan ? Was this not 
publicly known by every Body, that engaged in it ? Was 
not C. himself solicitous about the commands? — Here is 
the key to the ridle — 

expected when he took the command of so small a 

Body upon him, there fighting edge would be wore off, by 
the time they would reach the Beach ridge. If he then 
could find any trail or signs probably leading to a smaller 
settlement of Indians, he would follow it and by a circuitous 
march spin out our time as long as possible, the Country 
would reap the benefit from it, that it would draw the en- 
nemy's attention & give rest to the frontier for a while. To 
his opinion the party was never adequate to what they pro- 
posed. Love of plunder after the Morav. affair had inticed 
[sic~\ the most of them to this undertaking — the most of 
them had no idea of opposition — and the most of them 
would not fight on a pinch. Several had already com- 
plained of their provisions being nearly out & by their pri- 
vate discourses he had overheard on the march, they would 
not go much farther but incline to return. I believed him 
mistaken & adviced him not to move that matter yet. those 
men who were capable of turning things to their fancy, 
differed very much from his opinion to my Knowledge, 
the general enquiry into the state of provisions on the even- 
ing of May the 31 st was a political stroke and the discovery 
of two indians at Hell Town, hastened the proposal. Vide 
the result Journal June 1 st . From this perhaps proceeded 
the most inexcusable conduct : from this perhaps our slow 
and short marches; from this perhaps the criminal inac- 
tivity on the 5 th . On the evening of the 4 th the ennemy 
soon left us master of that piece of woods, we were con- 
tending for, and it is incontestible that they went to their 
town immediately after the action — all, to a small party to 
watch our motions. We saw them plain next Morning re- 
turn in parties along the common path from their Town. 
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Connoisseurs agreed, they exposed themselves more than 
usual in this action, & pronounced them to be drunk. A 
part of our men fought very brave & were undoubtedly 
good marksmen, the ennemy of course must have sus- 
tained a considerable loss. If they had not — they would 
have attacked us furiously the next morning early. This 
C — d expected. But why not alter our conduct, after we 
saw ourselves deceived ? Our loss was trifling, & more so, 
than we could expect — so inconsiderable as not to hinder 
us from executing any scheme whatever. Five Men were 
only killed and out of 19 Wounded three only could not 
ride on horseback. 24 Men out of 488 — A great diminu- 
tion of our numbers — ! provide and carry 3 men on Biers 
— a vast obstruction to every military operation ! 

the ennemy's business was, to deceive us in his small 
number — this he did. to make us waste our ammunition 
by keeping at long shot — this he did. to amuse us, untill 
his reinforcements could arrive — this he did. these were 
not so numerous as his idea of our Strength was great : He 
therefore wanted to frighten us home and take the advan- 
tage of our confusion on the retreat, the first he did — but 
the latter he did not effectually do : there was something 
providential in it. If he had been sure of us, his manoeu- 
vres during the day convince me, that he would have care- 
fully concealed his numbers. But he wanted to be rid of 
us. What else this parade all day with the horse — What 
else his showing them to us so studiously — What else his 
displaying the Shawnoe reinforcement so open to our Yiew 
— What else this Feu de Joye in the evening — What else 
this firing into our Camp after night, which so effectually 
compleated the Rout. If the truth was known, I do not 
think they dared venture to rush in upon us — nay! it is 
more than likely that no man entered our Camp before the 
next Day — 

Whilst the ennemy was thus manoeuvering us out of our 

Wits, we lay motionless and in despair; wishing for the 

approach of the second night to run off — stuffing our Sadie 

Baggs with bread & bacon — and ordering a pilot to keep 

Vol. xviii. — 20 
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close to our heels. — A singular Way, indeed, to invade an 
ennemy's country. We had every reason to believe him 
worsted — We had the roads left open to get to the Town, 
and we lye motionless almost within sight of it 24 hours. 
We rejected two plans to follow up an advantage gained — 
gave them time to collect their forces — expended our am- 
munition to no purpose — Run off Skeared at the discharge 
of half a dozen of Guns — & did not make as much as a 
feint to know the Strength and situation of the place, and 
whether the ennemy would have dared to oppose us — 

Admitting our men too much fatigued to undertake any 
thing the first Night, and us too late observing the absence 
of their forces to take advantage of it early in the morning 
of the 5 th — why did we not attempt something after they 
had assembled ? — As soon as we saw the ennemy decline 
not only an attack upon us, but a close engagement alto- 
gether, and that he thought it most prudent to expect us 
during the night and morning at the Town under cover of 
their strong holds, if they have any there ; then there was 
no further doubt of our Superiority — Why did we not fol- 
low up the stroke — prosecute them with such a part of our 
body as it was proposed. Two hundred Men were only 
wanted for its execution, and 260 were certainly a sufficient 
guard for 20 Wounded and our Baggage, the distance we 
would have gone was not so great, as to put it beyond our 
power to hasten to their assistance in case of need. 

the invincible objection was : that, as we asked 200 men 
to turn out voluntarily out of the whole number, this body 
would consist of the very Best Men, and the only men that 
would fight. Should these be cut off — Alas ! every hope of 
effecting a retreat ought to be given up — A Language 
worthy of Heroes, wanting to extend their conquests over 
the indian World — A proceeding, worthy of heroes, who 
sat actually in the char of Victory. 

to loose 200 of the best Men, of whom 150 were mounted 
on the best horses; a terrifying idea! — who would fight 
the way clear for the rest — what would carry off the rest? — 
It seems we left home, to conquer ourselves by imaginary 
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suppositions. Could we expect to frighten all the nations 
of indians with 400 men into tame submission — could we 
expect to destroy them without any opposition, and carry 
off their property — was not our whole enterprize founded 
upon hazard — the smallness of our numbers in the midst 
of an ennemy's country, prognosticated nothing else but 
risques — and if we did not like to run chances we ought to 
have staid at the Crossings fondling — 

Next, admitting it actually too dangerous, to attempt the 
ennemy with a part, out of mere consideration of the worst 
remaining part— Why were our three mortally wounded, 
not left on the ground ? this was no more than what hap- 
pened them afterwards. If this was contrary to the feelings 
of humanity in the breast of a ploughman, his Ax-experi- 
enced [sic] hands might have finished a couple of Biers in 
a very short time. As we had to move them, what was the 
odds whether we moved them 12 hours sooner or later, or 
moved them 12 miles more or less, the benefit of indi- 
viduals ought allways to be sacrificed to the benefit of the 
whole upon a large scale. 

Now admitting, we were defeated, since our own unmili- 
tary dastardly conduct naturally suggests that supposition 
— "Why did we not retreat the very first night — the very 
next morning ? What benefit could it be to a beaten army 
to stay on the grounds of action? Our dejected lifeless 
conduct, could not but animate the ennemy more and more. 

Since we did not stay on the ground of action Wednes- 
day the 5 th ought we not to have carried on, a show of some 
enterprize ? — Ought we not to have remounted our horse ? 
— Ought we not to have done every thing, we did not do — 

In short, ought we not to have manoeuvred? But, 

what do I talk of manoeuvering ! Our Officers did not know 
the game at chess. Show me the man of intrepidity & 
coolness, who knows how to play chess, that would not 
make a good Commanding officer in the field — 

Our retreat was ordered at dark on the evening of the 
5 th We were to retire in two Columns on our old trail, & 
fight our Way should we be opposed. A determination 
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bold & military but not suited to the disposition of our men 
at that time. Its attempt would have proved our ruin. 
Such a panick had seized our men, that at the discharge of 
a single gun, the rear would have pressed upon the front 
and thrown every thing into the utmost confusion. Every 
Man would have sought safety by running under cover of 
the night. We should have been dispersed to a man. A 
general chase would have taken place ; and the slaughter 
would have been immense, to collect our men into a Body 
would have been a Herculean labour, the ennemy would 
have hunted us all the way home, and taken such as escaped 
him in the plains. 

to bring off the larger Body, considering our situation 
after the 5 th in the afternoon — considering the impression the 
appearance of the Shawnoes made upon our troops — con- 
sidering our discipline when cool & out of danger — and the 
command the officers had over their men ; under these cir- 
cumstances to save the larger body could have been ob- 
tained only by sacrificing a part. But what part of our 
troops would have obeyed a command 8 officer to plunge 
themselves in, between the Shawnoes and Delawares, whilst 
the main Body would make their escape by a circuitous 
march. Here let us ascribe to providence and her marvel- 
lous interposition the execution of a plan, by which only so 
large a Body could have been saved. She made use of a 
superlative Scoundrel for this end. A certain captain Har- 
din, alias Miller John on George's Creek, impelled by fear 
& rascallity united, spoke largely against the measure 
adopted, concerning the roads chosen to retreat on. His 
fear fixed the ennemy's number from 700 to 1000. this was 
clear to him by their Feu de joie and subsequent huzzaing, 
and he easily found a party among the younger Sort, to 
w 7 hom his age & experience were arguments of conviction. 
He actually moved from the ground W. towards the town 
with a large gang, when Col. Crawford detained the main 
Body, just going to march off, and w T ent to turn the Miller 
and the miller's followers. Hardin was fired on by the en- 
nemy on leaving our camp : and this firing was supposed 
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by every man an attack upon our encampment. Every 
man consequently run off, at the discharge of the very first 
gun, as if it had been a signal agreed on, to disperse & shift 
as well as one could for himself. By a secret impulse the 
whole took pall-mall to the south, collecting as they kiek'd 
along, to some one officer or other ; except some few paraded 
in the front of the Line, these thinking the Rear was 
pushing after them and not willing to loose the chance of 
getting first through — cut & whipped at a horrid rate along 
the path, agreed to retire on. they mostly all, fell a sacri- 
fice to the ennemy's fury, who narrowly watched the road, 
the smaller part also drew the ennemy's attention, whilst 
the larger body got round unmolested. 

After so providential an escape, I reprove our attempt to 
halt in the plains to refresh our horses, as we had come to 
within a mile of entering the Woods. Our men had con- 
ceived the most hideous notions of the ennemy's multitude, 
they all thought, if they were overtaken in the plains, par- 
ticularly dreading the ennemy's cavalry, not a single Man 
could escape ; & that this would be the ennemy's intention, 
was allowed by all hands officer and private. Consterna- 
tion allways accompanies a flying Body, whereas the pur- 
suer feels his own superiority and is flushed with success. 
His very appearance strikes terror and dejection into the 
pursued. Upon this principle alone we ought to have has- 
tened into the woods. Besides every other reason, that 
sense could suggest, urged the proceeding. In the Woods 
the ennemy could not avail himself of his superior horse. 
Add to this, that the consciousness of having trees all along 
in our rear, would have trebled our forces, by adding to the 
courage of the men. A man in the Woods was worth three 
of himself in the plains. Such a Bug-Bear was a light 
horseman in a plain to them. With every step we gained 
on the Woods, we should have gained Strength. 

By a halt we not only lost these advantages but put our- 
selves into a dangerous situation. Our different columns 
immediately mixed through other, and were not so easy 
formed again. At this instant, after we were fired on, it 
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was more difficult than ever, and quite impossible. In 
spite of every effort, where no man saw nor heard, we had 
but one column on the beaten path, unless one had led 
every horse and man himself to his proper station, this 
extended our Line too much — consequently weakened it; 
and to prevent the rear from falling behind, we were 
obliged to go on at a Snail's pace — As long as the machine 
was in proper motion, we ought not to have checked her. 
Should the ennemy come up with our Rear ; we ought to 
have kept up a running fire — put the most of our men on 
our flanks & Rear — our front wanted but little covering. 
We ought to have supposed the ennemy's whole strength 
close upon our heels, the party engaging, a mere decoy to 
detain us, whilst the main Body tried to take possession of 
the woods. 

the moment we halted we were fired on : and this too, we 
ought to have expected, as the ennemy's horse a short dis- 
tance before, took some prisoners of us. To what serious 
consequences did we also expose ourselves by an incon- 
siderate step, the larger part was quite bewildered and by 
the dread that hung upon their souls, incapacitated for 
action : — an other part thinking this was the last the dread- 
full moment, deserted : — the smallest body fought heroi- 
cally, though imprudently led by W. himself posted to a 
tree. His only concern was to hit an indian without ever 
minding the safety of his command — or directing what 
should be done — or knowing what was a-doing in any other 
place [part]. But Fortuna juvat audaces and the ennemy 
was repulsed. A something more considerable Body of 
them, though ever so much inferior to us, might have coin- 
pleated their most Blood-thirsty designs. An additional 
proof to me that the Miller and his adherents were much 
deceived in their calculations of numbers. But I have no 
right to reprove our conduct here, since we succeeded; 
though reason would have dictated different steps, if we 
had consulted her, and not acted by the mere impulse of 
blind chance. Fortune being on our side the consequences 
of this affair were favourable in two respects. We got rid 
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of all our cowards, and the ennemy got a sufficient check, 
not to molest us any more on our march — 

Arrived at the Lick every Body acquiesced with the ad- 
vice to remain here no longer, than merely to refresh our 
horses and dry the wounded, for which I allowed two hours. 
Before the close of the day to take up our Line of march, 
and continue it, allowing but short halts, untill we had 
passed the glades and defiles of Mohickin John's Town, 
then, if necessary, to rest 24 hours and proceed moderately 
by Tuscarawos to Fort M'Intosh. If the ennemy had pur- 
sued us in any considerable Body, we should have escaped 
him by forced marches through all those places, of whose 
situation he could have taken particular advantage, and we 
did not know how to avoid. Into M'Intosh we should 
have had a safe retreat, and the ennemy could not have 
annoyed us, on passing the river. Our Wounded would 
have been so much nearer assistance, the nearer they were 
Fort Pitt — But as soon as we felt the comfortableness of 
a fire and tasted the Sweets of a litle Sleep after so much 
fatigue & watching; the Indians were thought never to 
travel in wet weather and we continued stretching ourselves 
by our fires, without posting Sentinels or ordering guards 
of any kind. The very next night we encamped in the 
glades of Mohickin John's Town; the very place every 
Body so justly dreaded — the very place, of whose situation 
the ennemy might have availed himself — the very place we 
ought by all means to have avoided, and where we might 
have shown that we were capable of at least some faint 
ideas of Generalship by leaving our fires at Night — 

As I have spoken so largely to the conduct of 1 ought 

in justice to the station try to characterise the other by re- 
lating one more exploit of his. He was ordered to proceed 
the main Body May the 28 th at day Break. But the Colonel 
hunting his horse the Command was detained untill 8 
o'clock. I came up with him after he had begun his march 
and found him moving in 3 Columns, with advances to the 
Eight and Left Columns but no Rear guard at all. He was 
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very attentive to the manner in which he passed defiles. — 
In the afternoon he was to proceed with 60 Men in advance 
to the upper Morav. Town. These again he divided into 3 
Columns : which by the Bye seems to be his favourite dis- 
position ; we returned in 3 Columns from Sandusky. As 
we approached the Town, which lies on the banks of the 
Muskingham, contiguous to an open & level Woods, of 
which but a small piece is cleared round it, their fields 
being over the river — our Right and Left columns galloped 
to the opposite ends of the Town, and the Centre speeded 
it strait forwards, the pencil of a Hogarth is here wanted 
to immortalize the ludicrous scene, this undaunted party 
of Clodhoppers seated on their Meal Baggs and Balancing 
themselves in rope Stirrups, were kicking into a gallop 
their miserable nags, sweating under a load of at least 150 
Weights provisions besides this huge Rider, who kept pull- 
ing the panting animal by a hair halter with but one rein — 
and steered strait for three half burnt Log houses, by Way 
of a charge upon Warriors — the utility of 3 Columns in 
charges was expatiated on as soon as we had halted : the 
main Body marched in 4 as one will recollect, and was not 
20 yards behind us. Neither curses nor threats could keep 
them back in order ; so great was the anxiety for plunder. 
One third at least push'd immediately over the river to hunt 
for horses &c and others plunged to their armpits into a 
pond, in search of plunder. We were soon after alarmed, 
and all those that had remained, ran helter Skelter to the 
place of firing. It was with the utmost difficulty some few 
were kept behind, to guard the Baggage — Twenty indians 
might have drove off all our horses by a Stratagem of that 
Kind. 

ORDERS GIVEN ON AN EXPEDITION OF VOLUNTEERS TO SAN- 
DUSKY, 1782. 

Old Mingoe Town May 24 th 1782 
Orders 

Col. Crawford fully sensible of the honour conferred upon 

him by this day's election, makes not the least doubt, but 
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the strictest attention will be paid to such orders, as circum- 
stances will render it necessary for him to issue, their 
choice implies confidence in his experience ; confidence that 
he is equal to the task : It implies a sacred engagement to 
pay implicit obedience to every regulation imposed by him — 

the Comp 7 Officers being previously chosen yesterday, are 
to constitute the following commands with their Companies, 
viz : Biggs — Downie — Bichey — Rose — M'Kichen, the ad- 
vance Commanded by Col. Williamson. Beason, Dean — 
Karr — Brown & Hogland, the Rear commanded by Cols. : 
Gaddis. Williamson — Munn — Bilderbeck — Rankin, the 
right Wing under Major M'Clellan. Bean — Hood — Miller 
— Leed, the left Wing under Major Brenton. 

the Col. Command 8 wishes that the different Comp y offi- 
cers would divide the men in their companies, and every 
officer have his respective Men assigned him, who are all- 
ways to keep with him. 

the duty of our Camp will be easiest done in companies. 
One Comp 7 of the Command of every Field officer will 
mount Picquet every night to guard his Line, the Field 
officer to visit the guards at night in Rotation, the Whole 
to march to morrow morning by Companies, as they can 
get ready. — 

Camp Eegulation N° 1. 
Orders May 25 th 1782. 

Every Man ought to be convinced that the success of our 
enterprize depends in a great measure upon a rapid & secret 
march, the Col. Command 8 forbids therefore all kinds of 
noise on our march and in Camp ; as it naturally must dis- 
cover us to the ennemy, and frustrate our intentions. All 
horsebells are to be taken off or stopped, and the horses 
will be hoppelled [sic], so as not to retard early marches by 
their being lost. As soon as the party halts the guards are 
to be mounted and Sentries posted : until] which time the 
respective Owners will pay attention to their horses, and 
not permit them to stragle beyond the limits of the 
Camp. — 

Every Comp 7 will send out two Men in a strait direction 
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from it, to reconnoitre ; whenever the encamping ground is 
fixed on. these men are to go at least 2 or 3 miles before 
they return and make report to the Commandant, the 
Whole to march to morrow morning at Sun rise in Two 
Columns, as they are to the right or left of the Centre path 
in our original plan for a march. The Companies on the 
right take the Lead in their different Commands of the 
right Column : and those on the Left in the different Com- 
mands of the Column on the Left — 

Brushy Camp N° 2 
Orders May 27 th 1782. 

As it was too evident, what evil tendencies the firing of 
guns would have ; the Colonel Commanding thought a ver- 
bal injunction sufficient to the different officers, to reason 
their men out of a practice, not only pernicious in its con- 
sequences but criminal in our present situation. A repeated 
transgression obliges the Col. Command* to give the most 
positive order against all firing of guns on a march — in 
Camp & whilst out reconnoitring. Every Man must be con- 
vinced that besides those fatal consequences subsequent to 
it, and its criminality towards every Individual in Camp, it 
is an act of the most inexcusable imprudence with respect 
to himself, as it deprives him, of those very means upon 
which his hope of success, the preservation of his Life, and 
his return to his family depends, the Commandant is posi- 
tively determined to punish any farther transgression of 
this Order : but he thinks it unnecessary to affix a penalty, 
as he too well knows, that he has the pleasure to command 
a Body actuated merely by principles of honour. — the 
officers will also not allow any man to go out a-hunting — 

Camp Upper Moravian Town N° 4 
Orders May 29 th 1782— 

Every Captain is to assign an alarm post to his company 
20 or 30 yards within side of his fires ; to which the com- 
pany is to repair every morning before day Break — the 
horses are in future carefully to be kept in, by the Sentries. 
Col. W. Harrison is appointed Adjutant to the party & to 
be respected as such — 
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the whole to march immediately in 4 Columns, the 
playing of the fife the first time, will be a signal for load- 
ing : the second time to begin the line of march. 

White Woman's Creek N° 7 
Orders June 1 st 1782 

the most criminal neglect of the Sentries on their posts 
requires the utmost Vigilance of the officers mounting 
Guard to prevent it. The different Officers on Picquet must 
alternately visit all their Sentries every half hour — and the 
Field Officer of the day twice every Night, the Col. Com- 
mand g is sorry that officers would leave it in the power of 
their men to excuse their punishable conduct by a similar 
criminality in the Officer. The utmost exertions are neces- 
sary — and it is likewise necessary that the Officer set the 
example of Vigilance — Activity and attention to his men. 
A Soldier forfeits his Life, by leaving his post or being 
found asleep on it. Our fatigues are of so short a duration 
that this certainly aggravates our criminal conduct. 

Camp Beach Kidge N° 9 
Orders June 2 nd 1782 

As it is indispensibly necessary to secure our Camp with 
the utmost precaution, the Col. Command g orders that the 
Sentinels round the Camp are to be doubled, the Officers 
of each Comp 7 are to be alternately with their respective 
men at their alarm posts — Every horse is to be taken up at 
Dark and remain staked all Night. As there is a sufficiency 
of Grass along the Lick, no horse can suffer if their respec- 
tive owners will but cut it. — 

Every Man is to have four days provisions ready cooked 
this night, as the Want of cooked provisions might hinder 
the execution of intended operations. 

Plains of Sandusky 
Orders. Field of Action : June the 5 th 1782 

It behoves every Officer to pay the greatest attention to 
the sufferings of those Brave Men who so nobly fought, & 
whose Wounds yet Bleed for their Country. Such as D r 
Knight judges not able to ride, are to be immediately pro- 
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vided with Biers. The Officers of those Companies such 
men belong to, will see this Order diligently and expedi- 
tiously executed. — 

they will likewise cause their Men to sadle & load their 
horses singly during the day — not in a Body : which might 
discover our intentions to the Ennemy — 

HINTS. 

I shall give my Ideas concisely, how I judge, an expedi- 
tion might be easiest carried into the Indian settlements on 
Sandusky river, and would most likely prove successfull. 
My conceptions are those of a partizan, who puts much 
dependance on the Celerity of his march, & disencumbers 
himself of every thing, to the barely keeping his Men 
alive. Not that I expect to reach the Wyandot Towns 
undiscovered, this seems rather infeasible ; but by a rapid 
march prevent engaging the ennemy collectively. I sup- 
pose my acting Body a body of Militia. My plan therefore 
will be adapted to what they are, and not to what One would 
have them to be. Their total want of discipline — the litle 
capacity their officers have to command numbers — their 
irregular Way of engaging — their dread to quit the shelter 
of a Tree : are matters of the first moment to be considered. 
Add to this, that these people allways judge for them- 
selves, and think themselves only accountable to their own 
Tribunal. 

The division into different heads will prevent a prolixe 
[sic"] repetition and by assisting the memory produce Order. 

Troops. 

I form my plan for a Command of 600 Men. These will 
furnish 3 Batt s of 200 Men each. The 1 st & 2 nd Bat. I sub- 
divide into 8 Comp 8 of 25 Men. the 3 rd Bat. constitutes 
my Reserve & my Light Troops. The Light Troops are to 
consist of a Corps of Light Cavalry of 60 Men in 3 Comp 8 
and a Corps of Light Infantry of an equal Strength & Divi- 
sion. The remaining Eighty to be in 4 Comp 8 as a reserve. 
My chief dependance would be upon this 3d Bat. for the 
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Commands of which, I should choose to have the appoint- 
ing of the Field Officers, or at least select them from among 
the Best. 

I would have a L* Col. & Two Majors to each Battalion, 
the different Majors should have their Commands of 4 
Companies each assigned them, the Majors of the 3 rd Batt. 
should each Command a Corps and the 1/ Col. the reserve 
properly so called. A Comp y of this reserve to be em- 
ployed as pioneers, provided with Spades & Axes, and 
during an attack to be added to the Baggage Guard, which 
I obtain by drafting a Man out of each Comp 7 except the 
Light Troops. This procures me an other Comp 7 of 20 
Men, and by annexing it to my reserve, increases it in case 
of extriam [sic] Need to 100 Men — 

the different Company officers should divide their Men 
equally between them into Squads, and allways keep their 
respective 8 Men with themselves. These should allways 
march in a certain ordre, which would make them ac- 
quainted with their Eight and Left Hand Men : they would 
easy find their station if put out of it by any adverse acci- 
dent — I would know of no smaller Command than the 
number attached to an officer, and never separate him from 
his Men — So should all duty be done by Companies and not 
by Detail. 

Line of March. 

To ease the Men and expedite the march, by rendering 
the Line as short as possible, I would march in four Col- 
umns, the Majors of the 1 st & 2 nd Battalions with their 
commands of 4 Companies form each a Column — marching 
a-Breast at some distance from one another, leaving the 
Centre path empty for the Baggage &c Twelve Light 
horsemen equally divided at the heads of the Columns 
mounted on additional horses, break the paths. Some 
pioneers ought likewise to preceed the different Columns, 
as the cutting of a Log or digging of a Bank renders often 
a passage easy, which was impenetrable. Such obstructions 
oblige the Columns to fall in behind one an other, and 
occasion unnecessary Halts and delays. But should it not- 
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withstanding be impracticable to march the 4 Columns at 
once through a defile, the different Battalions will not run 
any risques of being put into confusion, as their respective 
Colonels must pay particular attention to their regaining 
their proper distances. 

Of my Light Infantry one half should daily form the 
Advance, in a scattered Order, and should have two horses 
to carry their Blankets &c when so on duty. This indulgence 
I grant them, as they should reconnoitre in the Woods, in 
the same manner, as the Light horse would in the plains — 

My horses for the Light horse service I want saved as 
much as possible, they ought to be fresh to reconnoitre 
when in the plains ; where they must examine every Skirt 
of Woods near hand and before the main Body enters it — 
they ought to be active for an engagement. With this 
View I allowed 12 additional horses to be mounted by as 
many Light horsemen, whilst their own horses should be 
drove along quite disburthened. the issue of provisions at 
the Muskingham affords me nine horses more, and the last 
day before I enter the plains Eighteen. All these should 
be mounted by the Light horsemen driving their own 
empty along. By these means, two thirds would be quite 
fresh again the day of action, and the rest hardly any 
fatigued, having all along followed the beaten Track in the 
Rear of the Columns. 

those pioneers not on duty, assist the Baggage Guard and 
have 1 horse assigned them for their Tools: the Blankets 
&c of such as are at the head of the Columns — 

I very little dread an attack of the Ennemy on my march 
through the Woods. I should therefore pay the utmost at- 
tention to its rapidity. 

Route. 

I grant 18 days for the execution of this Service : though 
I think, that upon my plan, it might be compleated in 2 or 
3 days less. The different encampments as I fix them, are to 
the Best of my recollection about 20 Miles apart, which is the 
shortest distance I can allow myself to march in a Day. 
Here I have particularly considered Grass and Water for 
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my horses ; but I doubt not, there may be places more con- 
venient which may have escaped my attention. Being un- 
acquainted with any other Roads, I suppose my march on 
that one, Col. Crawford carried his expedition out : I think 
it necessary to avoid the midle Morav. Town and to take 
the beaten right hand Track at Mohickin John's Town. 

March through the Woods. 
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My 1 st day's march : from the old Mingoe Town to a large 
Lick on one of the Branches of the Head Waters of Cross 
Creek. 

2 nd Nights encampment on one Leg or a Creek — miles 
nearer us in a low Bottom, which I believe is the place, M r 
Douglass calls 12 miles from Tuscarawos — 

3 rd Encampment on Muskingham. If practicable, I should 
avoid crossing the river, untill above the mouth of a Creek 
on the opposite Side, about 3 miles above the Upper Morav. 
Town. Our pilots took us to the mouth of it where we 
found the Bottom miry — its Banks steep & muddy, and the 
passage very narrow. We came through an ugly Defile 
between it and the Town. 

the 4 th Encamping ground will not afford extraordinary 
fare. We should reach either the forks of the Wheeling & 
Bouquet's path — or encamp a few miles from it on a Deer 
Lick. 

the 5 th Night in the glades of Mohickin John's Town on a 
branch of the Muskingham. Here my horses would be 
sufficiently refreshed from their sufferings the preceeding 
night and enable me to make a long march the 

6 th day : to a deer Lick about 5 miles this side D rs Town. 
We marched it in one day on our retreat, though fear added 
to our pace : our horses were wore out. to stop short of 
this place, we shall meet with indifferent ground to encamp 
on, on account of Grass & Water. 

The 7 th day we enter the plains of Sandusky, and can not 
halt short of a Spring 10 miles from their Beginning. 
Hardly a march of 20 Miles. Here I would be 10 miles 
from their Old Town and 15 miles from the first houses of 
their present Settlement. 

Obliged to halt here for the issue of provisions, and to 
march to the Delaware setlement better than 20 miles with 
One of Columns : I fear is more than I could accomplish 
before day. I therefore, should prefer shorter marches 
from Mohickin John's Town : so as to encamp the 7 th Night 
at D rs Town on the main Branch of Sandusky River, this 
is but 5 miles from the plains — and here I should issue 
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provisions for 3 days — the next Night I expect to reach a 
branch of the Sandusky 2 or 3 miles from the Old Wyandot 
Town, the remaining 8 miles should be compleated in the 
Night. 

Horses. 

In my Remarks upon a Volunteer Expedition to San- 
dusky I have more fully considered, what an Obstacle a 
multitude of horses are to operations of this Kind, horse 
ought to be taken but such as are absolutely necessary. 
Every Man ought to march the Whole Way, and we must 
even try to lessen the number of horses 

1). By carrying provisions at the first Outset. 

2). By driving a few Oatle to the Muskingham. 

3). By allowing ourselves but half Rations on the return, 
the first saves me 24 horses — the second 9 — and the last 
Scheme 24 Horses more. In all 57 horses saved. Lord 
Dunmore on his expedition 1774 marched with 2000 Militia, 
and obliged every Man to carry 15 days' provisions on his 
Back. He had but 8 Baggage horses loaded with Flour. 

After this deduction the provisions require 
My Corps of Light horse .... 

Additional horses 

Powder and Lead 

For the Light Infantry Men & Pioneers on duty 

Total 

128 Horses exclusive of the riding horses of the Field & 
Staff Officers. A number yet incumbersome, out of which 
none could be spared but the additional horses : & in that 
case my Light horses would be broke down against the 
time I should want them fresh & active. 

Provisions. 

Six hundred Men require 10800 Eations for Eighteen 
days and then again 108 Pack horses. A number sufficient 
to mutilate our plan. Our intentions must also particularly 
be directed towards curtailing their numbers, by lessening 
the quantity of provisions to be carried on pack horses : if 
Vol. xviii. — 21 
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even it should be attended with some inconveniences to- 
wards ourselves. Several reasons urge me to adopt the 
measure of allowing but half rations on the return — 

1). If the ennemy defeats us, we should loose the most of 
our provisions, as our hurry would exceed the Speed of 
Loaded Horses. 

2). It would be found impossible to save such a large 
number of horses on a precipitate Retreat : and such a One 
we must expect it to be with Militia if we are forced to it. 

3). After a defeat, so many would be separated from the 
main Body, that our lessened numbers and forced marches 
will encrease our supply to near a full Ration — 

4). If we suffer ourselves to be defeated we deserve to 
famish. But I should think the total want of provisions an 
excitement to the utmost exertions of courage in my Men : 
if I did not dread, the ennemy might have drove off every 
thing eatable. In that case the Victor himself would 
starve. But if he has not, and we are fortunate, we could 
reload the empty Horses, the possession of plunder would 
go near satiating my Heroes. By the allowance of half 
Rations 2400 Rat s are saved, the quantity required for the 
Expedition now, would be 8400 Rations — or: 16800 WJ in 
Meat and Flour. 

the one half of my meat viz : 4200 L bs might be in living 
Catle. Of this I should issue & slaughter at the Mingoe 
Bottom when I started 2400 L bs & drive 1800 L b * which I 
suppose 9 Head of Catle to Muskingham. though my 
Men would have one Day's provision on hand, yet I pitch 
upon this plan for slaughtering, to save the trouble attend- 
ing a day's driving & its being more conveniently situated 
than the next succeeding encampment — unless I should 
have reason to dread being discovered, as I suspect this 
place narrowly watch'd by the Ennemy — I think it also 
necessary to issue & cook three day's provisions before I 
entered the plains, as a march during the last JSTight would 
hinder my Men from cooking — 

this arrangement obliges me to carry in dried or salted 
Meat— 4200 L bs which loads 21 Horses. Four day's Flour 
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i. e. 2400 Weight issued at the start, leaves to be carried on 
pack horses 6000 L bs thirty horse Load. My total of Pro- 
visions to be carried along is also 10200 L bs or 5100 Rations 
and requires 51 pack horses. I should also save the carry- 
ing 5700 Rations — the unnecessary incumbrance of 57 
horses: and have only the additional trifling trouble of 
driving 9 Head of Catle for 3 days — 

to subsist on Catle on the whole march, seems to me im- 
practicable, they would fall away — detain the march — and 
be altogether lost in case of adverse accidents, they would 
weaken the operating force, by requiring a strong additional 
Guard during an action whose utmost endeavours perhaps 
would be fruitless, to confine them, when once rendered 
mad by the firing. In short, to drive Catle 200 Miles to an 
Ennemy and 200 miles from the Ennemy again, appears to 
me a scheme similar to the Don's engaging Wind Mills — 

Disposition. 

My plan is formed for a Command of Six Hundred Men : 
not that I think this number of any Troops suflicient for 
its execution : but I wish to be understood, that I put no de- 
pendance in the numbers of any Militia whatever, the 
larger their collection, the sooner they are put into disorder 
— and no confidence upon their own Strength can be so far 
inculcated into them, as to prevent the Spreading of a 
panick if the Ennemy is possessed of any artifice, the Com- 
manding Officer must secure Victory by his disposition — 
Every thing depends upon it their total ignorance of mili- 
tary Evolutions will hinder him to avail himself of the 
quick display of a military manoeuvre : and yet, he must 
manoeuvre, to supply the want of numbers — to supply the 
defect of discipline — and what is still worse, to supply the 
want of real, personal courage in his Men. But with 
Militia this is better termed artifice. He must use artifice 
to deceive the Ennemy — to deceive his own Men : take 
advantage of the peculiar Way of engaging of the former, 
and hide those necessary and unavoidable dangers from his 
men he must expose them to, if the Ennemy is to be beat — 
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there is a vast contrast in the Soldierly disposition of the 
opposite parties, the one is resolute — makes his Onset 
with firmness : despises Death, the other, rather timid — 
hazards nothing — and in hopes of saving Life, where danger 
impends, guilty of the most abject cowardice, the One 
with inferior numbers attacks you in places with some 
force, whilst the rest string around your whole Body : By 
this means he conceals his attack: he hinders you from 
gaining his Flanks: he discovers all your motions, the 
other crowds in a Hudle, has two, three men to each Tree, 
and as many more behind each pack Sadie — Faces with an 
equal force every Way, distrustfull of the ennemy's moving ; 
and dares not beyond the Shelter of a Tree — dares not 
within Shot across a plain. Every Individual of the One 
acts with the judgement of an Officer, whilst the other con- 
tinues stunned and allmost deprived of his Senses. 

Such is the Metal, a Command 8 Officer has to work upon, 
such the Tools, to work with. Will it now seem strange 
that I require his Genius to supply every Want, every De- 
fect — and I am perfectly convinced, that by a judicious dis- 
position only, he can obviate what is against him, and 
secure his character and the fate of the Day — Since so much 
depends upon the primary disposition, let us now try to 
propose a plan for such a One required. 

Of all the different plans I have thought off, none seem 
to me so well calculated to answer every expectation as: 
marching the Troops in different Bodies at some distance 
apart \ Mile more or less as the ground will admit off- 
having a smaller party at the Head of each Column to sus- 
tain & Begin the attack, whilst the rest halt on the Spot — 
reinforcing by small parties, led on regularly by their 
Officers, the Reserve in the Rear of the Centre, covered 
by the Light Troops, marching behind the interstices of the 
separated Columns, will be handy to every part: & the 
Light horse could with the greatest quickness transport a 
number of Foot equal to themselves whenever required. 
My Body moving in this manner, the Ennemy would be 
dubious which Column to attack, as the others would gain 
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upon his Flanks : his weak side as With my Men, is a simi- 
lar stupid fear of being surrounded. To encircle all my 
Columns in his usual method, he is wanting of Men, as my 
Columns are at such a distance a-part : and it is rather too 
hazardous an attempt to venture in Between the interstices 
of my Columns to incircle but One. If he attacks all the 
Heads of my different Columns at once, my Reserve and 
Light Troops will gain his Flanks and easy rout him. I 
deprive him also effectually of an opportunity to detain me 
with small numbers. Such are the advantages gained by 
this disposition with respect to the ennemy, and I think it 
no less effectual with regard to my own Men. My separated 
Columns still continue able to support one another as no 
ennemy dares hazard in between them. I farther prevent 
my Men from crouding, and gain room to fight every indi- 
vidual to some purpose, where he can be of use. I lastly 
rid my Men of all Fear, those engaged, I should think, 
would stand and fight from behind Trees, when they knew 
themselves back'd: and under their cover the remainder 
will not be stunned to mere statues. These knowing, to be 
covered in front and secure of danger, will be made push 
vigorously to gain the Ennemy's Flanks, certain of Victory 
if they do. thus by engaging and reinforcing in small 
Bodies, I shall oppose to the ennemy such a Number as will 
be sufficient to secure the Ballance on my side, and the Rest 
I retain for the necessary service, the Grand Manoeuvre — 
the Ends of which might be gained by mere machines, if 
they could be made walk. I depend not upon the mere 
Firing and Killing, this would leave too much to chance 
with a Rable. the ennemy must be out-manoeuvred, who I 
suspect, can not dispose of large numbers systematically — 
and every possible advantage could afterwards be taken of 
his Flight, all to the taking of prisoners. 

the annexed plan will show the application of this dispo- 
sition to my Command of 600 Men in 3 Battalions. I am 
fully sensible that a larger number might admit of a more per- 
fect One, particularly during an attack upon the Ennemy's 
Towns, when I should wish to be disencumbered of my 
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Baggage, by leaving it at some distance behind, under a suffi- 
cient Guard. 

March through the Plains. 



• 8 



\ Disposition when attacked m the Plains 



P 






A—V % Battalion 
J5— 2 nd Battalion 

C. Eeserve 

D. Light Infantry 

E. '" Light Horse 



K oooo Baggage 
. Advanced & Bear Guards 

and Flankers — 
G. 993Q Baggage Guard — 



Attack. 

too much depends here upon circumstances, impossible to 
pre-determine. Everything rests therefore with the Genius 
& the military talents of the commanding Officer on this 
head. Even, admitting us arrived at Sandusky with no 
farther information, than we are possessed off at present, 
and no Visible Obstacles on the part of the Ennemy — yet : 
the following thoughts must be considered as ruminatings 
of an unemployed imagination — the mere flights of Fancy — 

Should the ennemy suffer me to advance unmolested 
the eighth day of my march through the plains, I should 
halt at a Branch of the Sandusky, within about 7 miles 
of their Setlements. Here I should put on every appear- 
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ance as if I intended to stay untill Day. the ennemy 
has experienced the powerfull effects of an attack in the 
Night upon Militia. I should therefore not put the op- 
portunity in their power, perfectly convinced they would 
route me if they Did — the troops would arrive here, so as 
to leave me sufficient time to explore some Bypaths, par- 
ticularly the practicability of crossing the Main River with 
ease, and marching a Body of troops on the East Side of it, 
which as far as I can learn, is altogether Woodland, to 
proceed on the common path will expose me to be ambus- 
caded a favourite night Manoeuvre of the Ennemy : and I 
put no dependance upon the prowess of my Men in tryals 
of that Kind. Everything being previously setled I should 
move the main Body in the Night by a circuitous march 
across the River, the Baggage should be left at all events 
on the Ground with large fires to elude the Vigilance of the 
Ennemy who most certainly watches me here. For their 
security it would perhaps be more adviseable to in camp im- 
mediately at the late Moravian Indian Town where there 
are some houses left standing which might serve as a Dernier 
ressource : and might easily be defended against Numbers, 
lying close to the River. 

the appearance of Men and Fires would deceive the En- 
nemy, and whilst it would draw his attention I should gain 
his Setlements undetected marching on the East side of the 
River 2 — I expect the most opposition at C. and bend the 
greatest force my 1 st Battalion and Reserve that Way. My 
2 nd Battal. should have the attack of F — & G. assigned them, 
consisting of frail Clap-Board Houses : & my Light troops 
should remain at 7 — somewhere in the Centre between the 
Two parties, ready to support either, these should possess 
themselves of the road P. as soon as the route of the En- 
nemy was compleated at the pre mentioned places, the other 
Troops should form a junction at E : and proceed so to J. — 

JB. would naturally be evacuated and very litle opposition 
would be made atD&H. if the rest was once carried. By re- 
crossing the River 2 at 7 my 2 nd Battal would gain the path 0. 
where the Ennemy could not possibly expect their approach. 
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Plan of the upper Indian Settle- 
ments on Sandusky River. Delin- 
eated by a Delaware Indian at Fort 
Pitt, June 30, 1782. 



A. Where the old Town formerly was 

B. Five Wyandot Houses— 

C. M'Connick's Town— About 30 houses. 

D. The Half King's towns. 30 houses 

E. three houses inhabited by a Negroe 

F. Delaware Town. About 20 houses 

G. Pipe's Town. About 20 houses. 

J. New Town. A large Indian Setlement 

—containing several houses. 
N. Road to the Wyandot Towns. 



L. Road to the Shawnoe Towns, 
if. Road to Detroit 
P. Road to Lower Sandusky— 
0. A small path 
E. Low & Swampy Ground— 
T. Morasses. 

22. The main Branch of the Sandusky— 
S, & V. Smaller Branches of the Sandusky 
River. 



